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"BLESSED BE ABEAM OF THE MOST HIGH GOD." 

By Eev. Professor A. H. Sayce, M. A., 

Queen's College, Oxford, England. 



Egypt is the " happy hunting-ground " of the archaeologist and explorer. In a 
country where frost and rain are almost unknown, and the friendly sand covers 
the deserted monuments of the past, nothing perishes except by the hand of men. 
The slightest scrawl made on the rock by the point of a knife will last for ages, 
and the painted inscription will bear the assaults of the atmosphere from one cen- 
tury to another. Old texts and records reveal themselves in places likely and 
unlikely ; the peasant will disinter the fragile fragments from the heart of decay- 
ing mounds and the traveler will find the cliffs of some wild and unsuitable 
region covered with inscriptions in languages and alphabets of the most diverse 
kind. 

The ordinary visitor to the Nile has little idea how much in the way of arch- 
aeological relics still remains to be discovered even above ground. After repeated 
visits to Upper Egypt, I am inclined to believe that not more than two-thirds are 
as yet known. There are certain parts of the valley of the Nile where it is still 
difficult to take an extended walk without coming across inscriptions, tombs, or 
similar monuments which no European has previously seen. Last winter I dis- 
covered a number of Phoenician, or rather Aramaean inscriptions on some rocks 
on the western bank of the Nile, a little to the south of the village of Hoshan, 
and about four miles to the north of the quarries of Silsilis. Two of them had 
already been discovered and copied, though not quite correctly, by that most inde- 
fatigable of explorers, Mr. Flinders Petrie; but he had not noticed the rest. 
They all occur close together, at the northern entrance to a wadi or valley which 
runs into the Libyan desert. They are interspersed among a large quantity of 
Greek inscriptions which show that the place where they are found was a sacred 
resort of pilgrims. 

The inscriptions are in the Aramaean form of the Phoenician alphabet, and 
probably belong to the age of Jeremiah. At all events the forms of the letters are 
older than those of the Phoenician inscriptions at Abu-Simbel, the date of which 
is B. C. 500, and approach somewhat closely to the forms presented by the letters 
of the Aramaic " dockets " attached to Assyrian contract-deeds of the time of 
Assurbanipal. One of the inscriptions, according to M. de Vogue, contains the 
Aramaic participial form JO"Oi vfith the suffixed "emphatic Aleph," and 
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though I should myself propose a different reading, it is possible that he may be 
right. 

The chief interest of the inscriptions lies in the formula adopted by their 
writers. Thus we have DJ|*T / "QJ'lDJ*'^ "I'D "blessed be Abadnebo of 
Khnum," an Egyptian deity, whose name now appears for the first time written 
in Phoenician characters ; "Ml 1 ? J OJtJ' * "DVIf^ "IT » " blessed be Ezer-yobad 
the Shagbiteof Horus;" 'ON*? !7JinK T"0 i "blessed be Ahgah (or, according 
to M. de Vogue, Hagah) of Isis." 

This formula has never been met with before in any Phoenician or Aramaic 
inscriptions. Later Aramaic texts, found in Egypt, it is true, sometimes com- 
mence with the word "T-Q " blessed," but the curious addition of the name of a 
god preceded by the preposition -^ , is hitherto unexampled. The formula, how- 
ever, occurs in the Old Testament. One of the best known instances of it is in 
Gen. xiv. 18, JV^y "7N 1 ? D"ON 1T\1 > " blessed be Abram of the most high 
God." Elsewhere it is the name of Yahweh which is combined with the word 
of blessing. 

It seems to follow that the phrase was an essentially Jewish or Hebraistic 
one, and that its occurrence in the inscriptions I have copied must be due to Jew- 
ish influence. We can scarcely believe that any Jews — even the companions of 
Jeremiah who regretted the days when they burnt incense to the queen of 
heaven— would have devoted themselves to such purely Egyptian deities as Isis, 
Horus and Khnum. But they may easily have influenced those of their Semitic 
kinsfolk who like themselves dwelt in the foreign land of Egypt and spoke a lan- 
guage which was practically the same as Hebrew. In such a matter a Hebrew 
expression might without difficulty have been borrowed by the Aramaean 
voyagers to Upper Egypt. 

In any case the newly-found inscriptions are not only a witness to the antiq- 
uity of the expression, but further throw light on its use and signification. When 
Melchizedek met Abram with the greeting " blessed be Abram of the most high 
God," it meant that the patriarch was thereby placed under the official protection 
of the deity whose territory as it were he had just entered. As the Aramaean 
travelers in Upper Egypt devoted themselves to the native divinities which were 
worshipped there, so too was Abram devoted by the king of Salem to the God of 
whom he was priest. The god of Salem or Jerusalem, in fact, was El Elyon, " the 
most high God." In two of the inscriptions I have found, the words are divided 
from one another by points, as on the Moabite Stone and in the inscriptions of 
Siloam and of Panammu, the king of Samahla. The names of the writers are 
also deserving of notice. One of them is Gamlan, with the same termination as 
that which meets us in the names of so many of the Horites mentioned in Gen. 
xxxvi. Another is compounded with the name of the Babylonian god Nebo, 
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from whom the mountains of Moab on which Moses died received its designation. 
Another which may possibly be corrected into Azar-yobab, was the name of 
traveller who describes himself as a " Shagbite." If only we knew where Shagab 
was, we should be able to determine the locality from which the writers of the in- 
scriptions came. Segub, it may be observed, is connected with the land of Gilead 
in 1 Chron. n. 21, 22, and Segub and Shagab may be the same word. 

Wherever they came from, however, the writers of the inscriptions may be 
regarded as having been contemporaries of Jeremiah. That at least is the testi- 
mony borne by the forms of the letters of which the inscriptions are composed. 
Now it is curious that another inscription which belongs to the same age and con- 
tains the name of Jeremiah was brought to light in Egypt the winter before last. 
It is engraved on a seal which was discovered by some natives in Lower Egypt, 
probably among the rubbish-heaps of Tel Deferneh, the Tahpanhes of the Old 
Testament, and it was purchased at Cairo by the Russian Egyptologist, M. 
Golehischeff. The letters of the inscription, though belonging to the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet, do not belong to the Aramaean, but to the Hebrew, branch of it, 
and resemble those of the Siloam text. In the middle of the seal are two blun- 
dered Egyptian cartouches, like the blundered attempts to imitate Egyptian 
hieroglyphics so often met with on Phoenician works of art. Above them is 
written Efrvfo , below them *|fTQ"l> , the whole reading " for the place of 
Jeremiah." Is it possible that we have here the veritable seal of the great 
Hebrew prophet ?" 



